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The Manchester Conference, Gth-8th April 


HOUGH its conclusions may be less easily summarized than those of 
last year’s conference, there can be no question that this, the first to be 
held outside London, was equally successful and equally worth-while. 

One important modification based on the experience of last year has consider- 
ably improved—one would almost say perfected—our conference technique, 
and the problem in future will be that of ensuring that this excellent tool 
which we have devised shall be used always to the best advantage. At Ash- 
burne Hall it was applied to the problems of staff recruitment, training 
and welfare, under the leadership of Messrs. Sharr, Stokes and Tighe 
respectively. Recruitment was p Protbery training debated, and welfare 
carefully considered, by members of all ages and all degrees of experience ; 
reports by the discussion leaders will appear in our next issue. 

But the formal proceedings, however informally they may be conducted, 
are but one aspect of such a gathering as this, and one must not discount the 
value, both to the individual member and in the long view to the profession, 
of those other discussions which keep a large proportion of any conference 
up till the early hours: discussions in which professional mythology is 
—— and created, and in which far-flung friendships are made and 
renewed. 

Once again the conference was fortunate in its venue and exceptionally 
well served by its Divisional hosts. The atmosphere could scarcely have 
been more congenial, nor the arrangements more efficient. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


On the Sunday afternoon, members travelled to Sale for the Annual 
General Meeting, after which Mr. E. A. Clough delivered his Presidential 
Address. The only controversial item on the agenda was the motion to 
amend Rule 6 (c), which was carried with the amendment proposed by the 
Yorkshire and North-Eastern Divisions and printed in last month’s Library 
Assistant. 

Mr. Clough’s address was a plea for greater social purpose in our work. 
“Can anybody honestly support the view that in the world to-day our aim, 
our function, our philosophy, is to give the public what they want?” He 
suggested a five-point programme which would enable us to create a library 
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service better able to make a worth-while contribution to society :— 

i. A determination to provide books for use and not for recreation. 

ii. The elimination of statistics as a primary basis of evaluation of the 
library service. 

iii. Recognition of the fact that an improved service will demand a 
higher grade of public library staff, and may well result in a 
reduction in our numerical strength. 

iv. A rationalization of administrative methods to release more staff 
for public service. 

v. An acceptance of all forms of recorded knowledge as suitable 
library material, but at the same time a recognition of the fact 
that books are our primary concern and that the labyrinths of 
extension activities are not for us. 


Critics. Awake ! 
E. E. MOON, Branch Librarian, Herts. Co. L. 

T is nearly eighteen months since Dr. Savage declared that the librarian as 
critic is a reasonable conception, “ not even an ideal: an ordinary business 
aptitude.” These terse shock-phrases were words of wisdom from a great 

librarian, curiously young in his love of books and people, and his conception 
of librarianship as something integrally connected with both ; a rare librarian 
who, with the advancing years, has not wandered from these lush pastures 
into the dry (but more commonly respected) wastelands of administration 
and technique. Has anybody listened to him? 

I read Dr. Savage’s article and re-read it—with pleasure, with excitement, 
with hope. I felt, as perhaps may other young and still hopeful librarians felt, 
“here for almost the first time since I have been receiving the Record is a 
man pleading for influence for librarians, not on committees, but in the world 
of books.” Incredible! But did we do anything? Not us. Not me. And 
it wasn’t until the other day that I realised that I hadn’t digested one word of 
Dr. Savage’s trumpeting-in of the renaissance! So I’d say, “ Shout louder, 
——— One voice doesn’t carry far. And it takes a lot to wake the 

ead.” 

The failure? I was approached by a reader in my Branch Library. 
“Can you tell me anything about Sally Hurrall*, please?” A copy of 
Plain Doctor was held under my nose. My knowledge of this estimable 
authoress was as near nil as to make no difference, so murmuring vaguely a 
sentence of which only the two words “historical novelist” emerged, I 
eased gently away from further awkward questions. 

Not much in that, you may say. Plenty of librarians probably share 
your abyssmal ignorance about S.H., poor girl. Quite so. I derived further 
consolation from the thought that there are hundreds of novelists writing 
to-day about whom I know practically nothing. And though I am still 
young, I told myself, if I live to be a hundred and twenty the position won't 
improve much. A satisfying line of reasoning this, followed by a sound and 
guiltless sleep that night. 

Next day in the staff room, by way of humorous and light conversation, 


*The author’s name and title quoted are, for obvious reasons, fictitious. 
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I threw out to my staff, ‘“‘ Any of you know anything about Sally Hurrall?”, 
convinced already that the response would be the raised eyebrow, the “ not 
a clue” or “never ’eard of her.” Came the blow! For ten minutes I sat 
back while one of my assistants told me everything about the author in 
question. She had been at college with the rather plump girl who, with 
her mother, is known to the literary world as Sally Hurrall. She knew that 
the novels were backed by plentiful research and were written in a compe- 
tent style, but were regarded by their authoress (the younger half) merely 
as “ pot-boilers.” 

This is the crux of the matter. My own ignorance about S.H. is excus- 
able and of no importance whatsoever. But that there should exist in my 
library a source such as I have just described—a personal contact with the 
author, with a knowledge of her work, intentions and methods—that this 
should exist without my knowledge shocked me out of my self-satisfaction. 

This had been a wonderful opportunity to enhance, in the eyes of one 
ordinary reader, the reputation of the librarian as an able and knowledgeable 
critic, and I had missed it. Is this happening anywhere else? I am sure it is. 
“Are we not playing critic already, perfunctorily, even with some timidity?” 
asks Dr. Savage. Yes indeed, but with such a heavy accent on the perfunctory 
quality of our efforts. 

Some suggestions for improvement then? Alright. Let us begin by 
talking among ourselves a little more about books, and a little less about the 
design of the latest Mobile Library or the near-human achievements of 
Powers-Samas. I challenge you to sit around in Chaucer House during a 
lunch-hour and listen to the elite of the profession. If once in the course 
of the whole hour you hear a book discussed, described or criticised, you 
will be a very lucky man or woman. If we cannot sacrifice to this arduous 
task of talking about books some small part of the time we spend daily in 
tea-swilling, then why not allocate a fixed period on the weekly timetable 
for a staff discussion on the week’s output (or intake, to bring the thing 
within more practical bounds) of books. Some more progressive systems 
have a regular weekly meeting of Branch Librarians and Departmental Heads 
to discuss book selection. But few, if any, find out the reading interests of 
all the members of the staff, from the newest junior upwards, and use the 
knowledge gained thereby. This can only be achieved by a similar meeting 
at each branch library, but the usefulness of these will be strictly in propor- 
tion to the amount of enthusiasm the Branch Librarian can infuse into his 
staff. Until junior assistants are treated as intelligent human beings this 
enthusiasm will usually be lacking. Junior assistants are not mechanical 
robots fit only for dealing with the intricacies of the Browne Charging 
System or the writing of overdue postcards. Some of them read, and some 
of them have worth-while opinions Their critical faculties may not always 
be too well-developed, but you don’t teach a baby to talk by confining it 
to solitary. 

Perhaps we can even canalize or direct some of the reading interests of our 
staffs, so that we thereby effect a greater coverage of the intake of the books 
to our libraries. Subject specialisation in another of its aspects. But the 
point is that in this way we can build up at each service-point, within each 
system, a “team” of critics, each member of which complements the know- 
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ledge of his fellow-assistants. If the B.B.C. can use a team of critics why 
can’t we? I realise that teamwork, like gallantry and other notions of the 
19th century and before, is almost an obsolescent conception, but two heads 
are still better than one provided that the heads are co-ordinated. And this 
final welding is obviously the librarian’s job. Far better this than for him to 
remain aloof, knowing it all and never encouraging his assistants to widen 
or give tongue to their opinions and knowledge. Knowledge unshared is a 
barren thing, as somebody at some time or other is sure to have told us in 
more glowing phrases. 

Where else can we improve as librarian-critics? Most noticeably, I 
should say, in our booklists. The bleak passages which, for want of a less 
pretentious word, we call annotations, strip us naked to the seeing eye and 
reveal us for the fakes and phonies we really are. How many of them are 
basen upon actual reading by the librarian or members of his staff? Be 
honest—very few! Rather are snippets conned from the T.L.S., the New 
Statesman, the introduction, or worst of all, the blurb. And worse yet, we 
don’t even acknowledge the source most of the time. Even the snippets 
used by Mr. Gollancz are more honest than that! 

Think back for a while upon your Assistance to Readers course. 
Remember all those useful indexes the good Readers’ Adviser or Reference 
Assistant keeps handy. An index of readers’ interests, classified under 
subjects. An index of local specialists or specialist sources, arranged ditto. 
Has anybody yet suggested a detailed classified index of staff reading, past 
and current? If not, why not? Have we such a poor opinion of ourselves? 
In a staff the size of Manchester’s, for example, this would provide not only 
a handy reference tool but a fertile background for your librarian-critic. 
Even in the small library it would provide a firmer basis than four or five 
un-tapped, un-guided or un-encouraged assistants. 

These are offered not as the whole solution of the problem of raising 
our public status as critics and bookmen, but simply as thoughts provoked 
by my own inadequacies, which it is hoped will evoke similar thoughts in 
other minds. While we think at least, we are alive. Some day we may even 
take action. 


Idealism 
Miss D. M. HUDSON, Assistant, Liverpool P.L. 


N libraries? Why not—what’s wrong with idealism, except that the very 
word makes half of us snort with impatience and the other half recoil 
slightly at the thought of anything so personal being exposed to the 

strictures of a harsh world. Curious attitudes, both of them, born of the 
mistaken notion that idealism is too nebulous and abstract to have any place 
in a practical society. This is utter nonsense ; idealism cannot exist in a 
vacuum—it is always found attached to something—and I suggest it’s high 
time we attached it to everyday librarianship. It did once flourish there, 
but it has almost died out, and the library movement is suffering severely as a 
result. No measurable progress can ever be made, in any walk of life, unless 
there is a strong stimulus and a known goal to inspire everyone concerned. 
We have been trying for years to build up a good service without this and 
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have inevitably failed, but we still do not quite know why. Our recent orgy 
of self-criticism has uncovered many imperfections, but although we admit 
them honestly, we seem to believe that they can easily be put right once we 
have sufficient funds and staff to carry out re-organization ; in other words, 
we have not yet faced the real problem, which is that even the finest resources 
and the most efficient staff are not alone a guarantee of success. There must 
also be whole-hearted enthusiasm at all levels, and this, unfortunately, is 
very rare. 

But why, what has caused this appalling lack of interest, which is most 
manifest where it is most dangerous, namely amongst junior staffs? The fact 
is, “vocations” are no longer fashionable ; there are now only two standpoints 
from which most young people view their work: as a Career (with a capital 
C), or simply as that unpleasant necessity, “a job.” Since there are compara- 
tively few genuine careerists in the world and librarianship in any case can 
accommodate only a limited number, in the very biggest systems, it follows 
that the majority of juniors are in the “ job ” category, and there they remain, 
unless and until they discover some definite purpose in their work. It is 
true, of course, that a few aspiring youngsters enter the service from time 
to time, but it is exceedingly difficult for an eighteen-year-old to remain 
keen when he finds his immediate seniors (who influence him most), at best, 
pre-occupied with the L. A. syllabus and the mechanics of the task, and at 
worst, handing out trash all day long with never a blush of shame for so 
degrading what could be a socially valuable profession. Small wonder then, 
that the average person fails to realise this possibility, and can see nothing 
worth striving for except the passing of examinations which, nine times out 
of ten is a narrow and mercenary aim, totally unrelated to librarianship as 
such and therefore of little value to the profession or individual. 

This is a bleak picture of the situation, but it is not exaggerated. 
Librarians are not, of course, alone in finding their work meaningless—it 
is symptomatic of the present age. We drift hither and thither, unable to 
discern any pattern or object in life, and growing yearly more baffled and 
confused until eventually many of us give up the search altogether and are 
content merely to exist. Nevertheless, it is a deplorable attitude, and we 
have even less excuse than most of our contemporaries for allowing it to 
continue ; we actually work with the finest products of man’s mind and brain 
and should be able to learn from them. 

What, then, are we to do about it? What objective can we find that will 
be sufficiently compelling to rouse us from our apathy and give us this sorely 
needed sense of purpose? We are not a profit making concern, nor yet 
productive: that is, we have little to show for our work unless it be develop- 
ment in technique and tools, which is not nearly enough to provide a con- 
tinued incentive for everyone to work well. And yet we must have 
something ; we are imperfect creatures and need encouragement and 
inspiration if we are to give of our best in a discouraging world. The 
solution is simple: we have but to go back to the original intention of the 
public library movement, which was to help everyone to get the best out of 
life by promoting self-education and the wholesome and creative occupation 
of leisure. In our panderings to the god of recreation and, more recently, 
to the greater god of scientific progress we have almost lost sight of this 
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goal, but we shall never have a finer one, and if anyone objects that it is 
altogether too unworldly for 1951, may I remind him that no less a body 
than UNESCO believes implicitly in the public library's power for good, 
and that our clear-sighted colleagues, the Americans, knowing that there is 
much amiss in libraries, have lately completed a survey which has driven 
them to the conclusion that our most important task is to foster peace by 
making the individual a wiser, happier and more responsible citizen of the 
world. Ambitious? Yes. Difficult? Yes again. Impossible of achieve- 
ment? Definitely no, provided we don’t expect miracles overnight. One 
of the greatest failings of this century is impatience to see results, but we 
are dealing with human nature, which has taken aeons to develop and which 
won't be hurried, and if we once accept that we shall be less likely to lose 
heart over the magnitude of the task. 

Even so, the way before us will not be easy ; obstacles and opposition 
have always been the lot of the reformer, and if the cause is worth-while they 
act as a challenge and stimulus, not as a deterrent. No one, surely, will deny 
that this particular cause is of paramount importance; the only possible 
quibble will be whether or not it should be ours ; and the answer to that is 
that it should be everybody’s, for all right-minded people are only too well 
aware that this uncivilized civilization is in desperate need of a change of 
heart. We have it in our power to play a considerable part in effecting this, 
but if we are to succeed, we must first reform ourselves. We have tried 
being practical and progressive and have not got very far, so let us now try 
being idealistic and progressive ; we can still keep our feet on the ground, 
but let us fix our hopes and aspirations on something higher, for after all, 
what is idealism but a constant striving after perfection, and who would 
dare to say that we can manage without that? 


Librarianship and Literature 
J. W. CARTER, Senior Assistant, Stockport P.L. 


URING the last fifty years the Library Association has damaged the 

minds of many librarians by constraining them in their studies of the 

history of English Literature to acquire the habit of reading books about 
books. Not that the L.A. intended that such a bad habit should be formed, 
but in fact most of the students of the English Literature syllabuses have 
fallen victims to it and as a result their literary knowledge, if it survives the 
examination at all, is second-hand and out of proportion. 

This, of course, is a damaging charge to bring against the L.A. and 
librarians, and so the evidence to support it must be carefully examined. I 
appeal first to the contents of our professional journals. The subjects which 
form the basis of L.A. examinations are: classification, cataloguing, library 
management, bibliography, assistance to readers and the history of English 
Literature. Articles have appeared in plenty on all these subjects—but 
rarely indeed on any literary topic and equally rarely does literature make 
the subject of papers given at professional meetings. Surely people wiio 
have had to study the history of English Literature from the earliest days 
of their careers should have some ideas about novels, poems and plays and 
be able to form a receptive audience for anyone who cares to speak about 
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such things? Does this ignoring of literature betray a deeper ignorance 
and a lack of confidence in the subject? 

If we refer to the syllabus and examination question papers we find that 
the obvious intention of the compilers is to encourage the student to be 
both widely and deeply read. In Paper iii of the Entrance examination of 
the 1945-9 period candidates were “ expected to show some familiarity with 
current literary trends, and with the main works of outstanding writers from 
the time of Trollope and Meredith onwards ; and to have some knowledge 
of the more important publications of recent times.” Admittedly, this 
particular part of the Entrance examination has now been omitted, but 
during the years that it existed how did teen-age students acquire this exten- 
sive literary knowledge? The old Elementary examination made even cruder 
demands: “Candidates are expected to possess such outline knowledge of 
English literary history from Chaucer to 1870 as may be obtained from the 
compendious textbooks set out below . . . . Questions calling for knowledge 
of the general texts of writers will not be asked.” Thus until 1945 the 
young student of librarianship was forced to gain his knowledge of literature 
from literary histories, books about books. 

The old Intermediate Examination had no time for unpractical nonsense 
like English Literature. The present Registration Examination has a syllabus 
in the subject similar to that of the old Elementary but it is very much 
vaguer in its demands. It is impossible to expect any young student to go 
out of his way to read original texts in an attempt to cover such a wide 
period ; he has other things to study and, in any case, it is far quicker to 
read the Concise Cambridge History. 

Thus the qualified librarian comes to his Final Examination with little 
first-hand knowledge of literary texts although he will have read a great 
deal about them. The Final syllabus, however, has the nerve to state that 
the examination questions will be designed to test the candidate’s powers of 
judgment. Since questions on specific texts are not set the candidate is not 
compelled to reveal his powers of judgment. On the contrary, the questions 
that are set can be quite adequately answered by paraphrasing somebody 
else’s judgment as found in a literary history or critical work. 

For instance, consider the following typical Final questions :— 

Write a critical evaluation of the literary works of either William Morris 
or John Ruskin. 

Write an appreciation of the novels of either Hardy, Galsworthy, Henry 
James or E. M. Forster. 

To what extent has literature been influenced by modern scientific and 
political thought? 

These do not, I maintain, lead a candidate to reveal his powers of literary 
judgment. A good knowledge of, say, the Concise Cambridge History will 
suffice to answer these questions and from the normal 10-question examina- 
tion paper it is nearly always possible to select at least the required six 
modelled on this pattern. 

Fortunately for the profession there are other influences which affect 
the training of librarians and it would be wrong to infer that, because of the 
inadequacy of the syllabuses, we are all semi-literate. The danger is that 
the L.A. syllabuses are becoming the dominant mould of librarianship, 
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imposing the basic pattern of training given by the library schools. If the 
Mother of British Librarianship implies that “a knowledge of texts is not 
required” then it is natural that her children will treat them with scant 
attention. 

Should anyone think that all this is a great fuss raised about nothing 
of importance I would urge him to submit himself to the test described and 
analysed in Practical criticism, by 1. A. Richards. Or, without referring to 
reviews, to take Philip Toynbee’s Tea with Mrs. Goodman and explain its 
meaning, criticise its method and assess its degree of success or failure as a 
novel. Or even to take a work of lesser literary repute—Sorrell and Son, 
for instance—and diagnose precisely its essential faults and failings without 
using vague formulae. All these are likely to be chastening experiences if 
we are honest with ourselves. One may complain that these are extreme tests 
but, after all, they do deal with real examples of recognised literature, and 
surely it should be within the necessary skill of a qualified librarian to take 
any text written with sincerity and moderate ability and be able to explain 
it and roughly assess its value without outside help. 

Can I urge the L.A. to examine and adapt to our needs that important 
strand of French education, the “exposition de texte,” that runs through 
nearly all French examinations? It is far more valuable than literary history 
for it helps to form an instructed taste ; it is a discipline and not a factual 
pattern committed to memory. 

The present method of approaching literature through books about it 
has a subtly perverting effect upon the mind, for anyone who takes his 
knowledge of books and his critical standards solely from literary histories 
will absorb unwittingly the full prejudices of the previous generation and will 
show for the work of contemporary writers an attitude of blank incompre- 
hension. Unless the librarian is trained to make a sound critical judgment 
for himself he will be baffled by any new work which does not conform with 
earlier traditions ; neither, of course will he be in a position to distinguish 
the genuine from the spurious. Picasso recently published a play, Desire 
caught by the tail, which has appeared in an English translation. Most 
librarians will have had the choice of buying or refusing this book. How, I 
wonder, did they choose? It is possible to add the book to stock because 
Picasso is a world-renowned artist ; or to say, “I cannot make sense of all 
this modernist stuff,” and refuse to buy it. Both reasons are, of course, 
irrelevant: the play itself is not evaluated. Is it a genuine attempt to portray 
and interpret by symbols a part of contemporary life? Is it just 
rollicking humour, nonsense in the tradition of Rabelais with the twist of 
Lear, as the blurb seems to imply? Or is it just nonsense? For choosing 
works at the growing point of literature the librarian as a book selector is 
ill-equipped so far as he is trained by his professional examinations. 

I fear that the weight of the public libraries may be thrown behind the 
contemporary “ middle-brow ” front because of librarians being deficient in 
literary culture. The B.B.C. justly enjoys a universal esteem for the sustained 
high quality of its programmes. It is the policy of the B.B.C. to be always 
a little in advance of public taste and such should be the policy of the public 
libraries. Our duty as librarians is to help to bridge the widening chasm 
between the scientist and the public, and between the artist (whether literary, 
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graphic, plastic or otherwise) and the public. The first does not come within 
the scope of this article ; the second, however, is the whole point of it. The 
distance between the artist and the public is not merely a matter of time-lag 
in the sense that what seems artistically outrageous to the public to-day will 
be accepted as normal to-morrow. The artist and the public are not going 
in roughly the same direction with the artist some way ahead: the ordinary 
man is being lead in an entirely different direction. Fiction and the reading 
public, by Mrs. Q. D. Leavis analysed this process admirably and, since there 
is no space in this article to develop this theme further, I recommend the 
book to anyone who has not yet read it. The point is that advances in the 
fields of literature and art are not reaching the man in the street. He is 
screened from “highbrow” influences by the popular press, the best-selling 
novel, the cinema and, to some extent, the radio. All these, being powerful 
commercial interests, seek the largest possible market for their wares and it 
is their obvious policy to create a standardised market: to bring public taste 
to a middle-brow level. The effects of this policy are already causing pro- 
found and disturbing changes in publishing. It is not hard to see the dangers 
of this movement: it is indeed one of the most serious threats to Western 
European civilization in our time. As librarians we are privileged to be in a 
position to fight back for the civilized arts: as students, past or present, of 
the L.A. syllabuses we are likely to be rather hazy about what is good art 
and what is not. 


The Toronto ‘ Duplicate Service’ 
C. R. ANDERSON, Chief Librarian, Toronto P.L. 


OLLOWING Miss Taylor’s article on Pay Collections a specific case of 
running such a collection may be of interest. In outline the following 
is how it is done in the Toronto Public Libraries. 

We got away from the term Pay Collection by using the name 

“ Duplicate Service.” A tiny coloured label is placed on the outside upper 
board of the book and on the “book pocket.” It is kept small (jin. by 3in.) 
so as to be easily removable, and reads 


TORONTO PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
DUPLICATE SERVICE 
CHARGE: 4 CENTS A DAY. 


A poster-notice above or by the side of the collection announces that 
the books are duplicates of the same titles which are available on the ordinary 
shelves ; that they are in entirety purchased out of the payments made by the 
readers who borrow them. 

The books are selected by meetings of heads of Branches, who send in 
suggestions from which annotated lists are mimeographed before the meetings 
for convenience of discussion. The books are in the main ordered in advance 
of publication. 

There is no limit to the number of titles selected except that which is 
imposed by “income.” The scheme is self-financed in its book-purchases, 
the entire rental income being spent on books, as stated above. The income 
in 1950 was $14,226.36. A separate “ Duplicate Service Fund” is operated 
within our financial set-up, rental income being credited and book-purchases 
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debited. All the books eventually go on the ordinary shelves, so that in 
1950 our book fund of $119,000 was augmented by the above $14,226, without 
this appearing in our general accounts. 

Naturally some regard is paid to the potential rentability of the books, 
but this is not a deciding factor. Whilst on the one hand highbrow stuff 
that would appeal only to the special reader is omitted, on the other hand 
no run-of-the-mill commercial fiction is included, even though it would 
produce substantial revenue. That is, the book selection is limited to worth- 
while books which are likely to appeal to the general reader. 

There is no requirement that any book must “pay for itself” before it is 
transferred to the ordinary shelves. Many books make more than their cost, 
others don’t. Indeed, when the over-all income will allow it, by a device 
which we have called “early transfers,” some books only technically go in the 
Duplicate Service. In reality they go straight to the ordinary shelves. The 
main consideration is that the Duplicate Service collection shall look new and 
=" Book jackets are kept on the books and no book is allowed to get 

abby. 

The scheme has been in operation some 20 years and we have had no 
criticism from the public. The booksellers who run good class rental 
libraries didn’t take too well to the idea at the beginning. We agreed not to 
undercut their rental charges, which at that time were 3 cents. a day. When 
they were raised to 4 cents. a day, we raised ours. This still leaves us with 
the advantage that no separate overhead is charged against our rental income, 
but the booksellers doubtless find that their rental libraries help them to sell 
books which, in a way, helps their own rental library overhead. 


An Approach to the Special Literature Papers 


PETER HAVARD-WILLIAMS anp GLENYS W. WILLIAMS, University 
of Liverpool Library. 

There are at the moment very few students who opt for the Literature 

of Social and Political Ideas or the Literature of Science in Group D (vii) of 
the Registration Examination, in preference to the History of English Litera- 
ture. This is no doubt due partly to inclination, partly to the impress of the 
secondary school curriculum, and partly to the lack of study facilities for 
the alternative subjects. The contribution which follows appreciably adds 
to the very slight leads given in the A.A.L. Guide, volume 1 and the reading 
list given in the current Library Association Students’ handbook. A study 
of these alternatives will most certainly add balance to the aspiring assistant’s 
necessary background knowledge. . A.J.W. 


OW seldom it must be that students who are beginning to study for 

an examination start by asking themselves what the purpose of the 
examination is, and what the aim of the syllabus is. While we all think, 

at one time or another, that general questions of this kind, and others like 
them, are relevant to the business of taking examinations, we only get as 
far as to half-formulate them in our minds. It is rare that the majority of 
us really takes them seriously, and tries to give thoughtful answers to them. 
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The recently revised syllabus for the Library Association’s examinations, 
however, brings us face to face with these general considerations, especially 
with regard to the new alternative papers in Group D. For, among other 
changes, students taking the paper in this Group of the Registration Examina- 
tion have, during the past year, been able to opt for: — 
(1) history of English literature ; 

or (2) literature of social and political ideas ; 

or (3) literature of science. 

The first option is of course well-known, and it is to the second and 
third choices that we now turn. As yet, these new papers are comparatively 
unknown, and it is the purpose of this article to bring the possibilities 
offered by them to the notice of students sitting Group D, so that the literature 
of these important fields will not remain unknown simply because they are 
not such “ well-trodden” ground as English literature. 

The purpose of all three papers in Group D is, of course, to provide 
students for the Registration examination with a grasp of one field of 
knowledge which will be useful in their work as librarians, and to this end, 
the options listed above are offered for their choice. All three, though 
complete courses in themselves, may be regarded as a preparation for the 
corresponding papers at the Final examination, where a greater choice (and 
more specialised papers) are offered to candidates. The papers for the 
Registration examination are to be regarded rather as introductions to their 
respective subjects, for no one three-hour paper could possibly cover the 
whole of political theory, or the literature of science or English literature. 
The examination is, therefore, selective, and has limited aims, of which the 
foremost is to prove that candidates have read, with understanding, some of 
the main texts in one of these subjects, and can express their knowledge 
adequately in a three-hour paper. The questions set do not ask, on the 
whole, for a critical appraisal of ideas, but for a “ précis-knowledge ” of the 
main theories, e.g.:— 

Write a short essay on Adam Smith, or 

Give a general account of the social theory of J. J. Rousseau. 

All this is very important for those who are thinking of working for 
these examinations The answers to questions which call for a clear exposi- 
tion of the central core of a writer’s thought, should be prepared for by a 
course of reading, in which the books concentrate on the essential matter 
covered by the author, without undue emphasis on abstruse theories about 
his work, or an overweight of critical matter. Moreover, it cannot be 
emphasised too much that a clear, concise, balanced view of an author’s 
thought is almost as difficult to write as a critical answer. Clear, concise 
summaries of what is read are then absolutely necessary, and not a mass of 
confused and random notes. In other words, the student’s aim should be a 
comparatively narrow one, but within that he (or she) sets out to do (on the 
lines suggested above), he should be perfectly sure of himself. 


Il 
To turn now more especially to the paper on the Literature of Social and 
Political ideas, let us examine the general bias of the paper. This is towards 
the modern period with a question on Plato and Aristotle and one on the 
medieval period, leaving roughly eight questions spread over the period 
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from 1600 on. This balance, we may note, seems to conform with the needs 
of librarianship, for most queries on this subject are likely to be concerned 
with writers of the modern period, rather than with those who wrote before 
1600. The majority of questions are on English political writers, who have 
contributed so richly to this field, while two or three questions call for a 
knowledge of French (Rousseau and the eighteenth century thinkers) and 
German theorists (particularly Hegel and Marx). 

After considering the general lie of the paper, we may profitably examine 
the types of questions which are set. These fall, so far, mainly into two 
types : — 

(a) questions on the social and/or political theory of one or more 
writers (like the questions quoted above); 

(b) questions on specific works, e.g., Who wrote the following? 
Areopagitica, Letters on toleration, L’esprit des lois, Modern 
democracies. Write notes on TWO of these works. Or 
Give brief accounts of Sir Thomas More, Utopia and James Har- 
rington, The commonwealth of Oceana. 

A few questions ask for something a little more difficult to tackle in the 
examination-room, of which the following two questions, set in December, 
1950, are good examples : — 

Why is so much importance still attached to the political theories of 
Plato and Aristotle? 

Explain what is meant by a “ utopia.” Give the titles of THREE such 
works and write a detailed account of ONE of them. 

But both of these are variations of the two types given above. All these 
examples will help to reinforce the view that what is asked for is an ability 
to “ put over” a clear account of the writers of political and social philosophy. 

A useful indication as to the best books to use for the course is given 
in the list of recommended books in the L.A. Students’ Handbook, but these 
further notes may be of some assistance to students who have not a wide 
selection of the books to hand. Certainly the core of the course is covered by 

Sabine, A History of political theory, 2nd ed., Harrap, London, 1948, 
and this should be regarded as the “‘ text-book ” for the course. A second 
valuable, though rather more difficult book, is 

Bowle, Western political thought, Cape, London, 1948. 

This devotes rather more space to discussion on comparatively minor 
writers on political theory, like Burke and Milton, and is also clearer than 
Sabine on some of the major writers, like Rousseau. A series of books 
which gives a good background to the subject is that edited by Hearnshaw, 
The social and political ideas of . . . writers from the Middle Ages to the 
nineteenth century. These books are useful as some of them, like that on 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, gives particularly clear surveys of the 
writers with which they are concerned, while others, particularly The social 
and political ideas of some representative thinkers of the Age of Reaction 
and Reconstruction, and The social and political ideas of some representative 
thinkers of the Victorian Age, treat the subject in its relation to literature. or 
give some account of writers not treated in Sabine or Bowle. 

Two further books, rather more detailed in treatment, but which also 
fulfil the réle of showing the connections between political theory and 
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literature are Gooch’s English democratic ideas in the 17th century, and 
Haller’s The rise of puritanism. Working back in time, we may note that 
the chapters of Sabine are likely to be adequate for the medieval period, 
but some extra reading is necessary for ancient political thought—mainly 
that of Plato and Aristotle. This is covered more than adequately in Barker, 
Greek political theory and The political thought of Plato and Aristotle. In 
fact, both these books might profitably be used with the index to look up 
the treatment of the more usual topics, a survey of which may be taken 
from Sabine. Lord Lindsay’s preface to the Everyman Edition of Plato’s 
Republic gives a very useful summary of this book,, which lies at the founda- 
tion of political thought. 

These indications are not intended to give a complete reading list for 
the examination in the Literature of Social and Political Ideas: rather, what 
is given above is a guide to the bare essentials for the examination, with 
some indication as to their best use. 

Ill 

The Literature of Science is, in a sense, a much more difficult paper for 
which to prepare. There is so far—uniless the two new books published by 
Hutchinson: Dingle, A century of Science and Dunsheath, A century of 
technology, 1851-1951, will fill the gap—no book which can be regarded as 
the text-book for the modern period, and the books recommended for earlier 
periods are not altogether suitable for the kind of paper which demands a 
knowledge of the literature of science. 

Before considering the most suitable books, however, let us examine 
once again the “spread” of the question in the papers set so far. Unlike the 
other papers set in this Group, the science paper is divided into two sections, 
Section A consisting of four questions (of which two should be answered), 
two or three of which, up to now, have been on ancient science, with one 
on developments in science at the end of the medieval period or in the 
Renaissance. Section B consists of six questions (of which four should be 
answered) and is intended to cover the development of science and its 
literature during the past four hundred years or so. In the December paper 
recently set however, the whole emphasis of the questions was very much 
on the last fifty or a hundred years, and many candidates who had relied 
on standard text-books or who had little access to periodical literature must 
have found themselves at a considerable disadvantage, even though they 
might have covered a considerable part of the syllabus. The emphasis, 
as is natural in a paper on the literature of science, is on the writings and 
books by prominent scientists, or on special topics, and this adds to the 
difficulty in preparation for the modern questions in the examinations since 
most original work is published in periodicals. References from these are 
not easy to memorise, nor always easy to compile. Besides questions on 
particular fields (like electronics, television or reaction engines) and on 
famous scientists (such as Edison, Dalton, Harvey), students should also be 
prepared for questions on outstanding works, e.g., Darwin’s The origin of 
species, though up to the present, no question on specific books has been 
set. 

To recommend books for the preparation for this paper is somewhat 
difficult. However, for the ancient period, Farrington’s Greek science: its 
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meaning for us, 2 vols., 1949, is the best book, while chapter I of Dampier- 
Whetham’s A history of science is clear and concise. Chapters II and Ml 
of the same book are useful for medieval and renaissance science. The 
later part of the book is not to be recommended for this examination, as it 
is really too advanced and involved. Dampier-Whetham’s A shorter history 
of science is far more useful in this connection, as it is less involved and 
includes fairly recent developments. On the other hand, it gives less material 
on the literature of science than Singer, A short history of science to the end 
of the 19th century: this not only discusses the important books, but is also 
extremely readable. Pledge’s A short history of mathematics, physics, 
chemistry and biology, HMSO, 1939, gives a good many facts, is sound, but 
far less readable. 

By far the most valuable material for the later part of the syllabus is to 
be found in fact in articles in publications such as Advancement of science, 
Science progress, Discovery, Endeavour and Science news, and there is a 
great need for a bibliography of articles useful in preparing for this examina- 
tion. We can only quote a few representatives titles : — 

Darwin, C. Atomic energy, in Science Progress, 34, 1946, pp. 449-465 ; 

Tomkeiff, S. Geology in historical perspective, in Advancement of 
science, 7, 1950, pp. 65-66 ; 

Bragg, W. L. Recent advances in the study of the crystalline state, in 
Advancement of science, 5, 1948, pp. 165-174. 

Science news, No. 2, is, by the way, wholly devoted to the topic of atomic 
energy. 

Again, we must insist that the references given in this article are only 
the barest minimum necessary in the preparation for the paper, but we hope 
that this information will go some way to helping those who are either 
beginning the subject, or who are somewhat removed from sources of 
information in their field. 
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Here is a glimpse of the publishing activities of the Divisions of this 
Association. It is only a glimpse, but it is sufficient to give a clear idea of 
the value of Divisional publishing activities to the profession. 


The Union list of bibliographies, published by the Greater London Divi- 
sion, makes available information which has been needed for very many 
years. It aims to give some further measure of integration to London’s 
many libraries, and one of the most striking conclusions to be reached after 
a consultation of the list is to express a provincial’s astonishment at the range 
and scope of these London libraries. The corollary to this conclusion is to 
ponder on the waste of providing so many detailed bibliographies in such a 
small area. May I then have the best of both worlds and ask why on the 
one hand so many London libraries need Halkett and Laing, and so few 
Wing’s S.T.C. and the new B.M. catalogue? 


The Manchester Register of methods is a remarkable achievement and is 
sure to prove an invaluable little handbook to students for many years to 
come. Here you can find which libraries are classified by L. of C.; where 
you can see a photostat machine, a revolving issue table, a mobile library. 
It is exactly what it claims to be ; a register of methods, and we are grateful 
to the joint efforts of the Manchester and District Division and the North- 
Western Branch of the Library Association for this clearly arranged, well- 
printed and reasonably priced publication. 


The South Wales Register of methods is duplicated and is a more 
modest publication than Manchester’s, but it is equally commendable for it 
is inspired with the same purpose of helping the students in the area to see 
something of the practical application of their textbook studies. In particular 
there is a very useful section on printing and binding, giving a list of 
business houses who have agreed to show their various processes to groups 
of students; but there are, of course, more conventional sections on the 
types of catalogues and cataloguing, the classification schemes in use, library 
buildings and mobile libraries. 


The first register of this kind was compiled by the Greater London 
Division a few years ago, and there has also been an excellent example 
from the East Midlands Division. It certamly is true that no Division, 
as they say in the advertisements, can afford to be without one! 


E.A.C. 


Books for Students 


Stewart, J. D., ed. The reference librarian, in university, municipal and 
specialised libraries. 1951. (Grafton, 25s.). 


The need for an up-to-date book on reference library work has long been 
felt ; the present work, unfortunately, does little to meet it. It suffers badly 
from the faults to which any symposium is susceptible unless editorial control 
is very strict. In fact the editor discloses in his introduction that each chapter 
has been written “ without reference to, or co-ordination with, the others.” 
In consequence many important aspects are left untreated, and other subjects 
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are discussed by two or more contributors. Use of the book is hampered by 
lack of an index. 

It is not easy to discover for what class of reader the book is intended. 
The insipid and not always accurate chapter on “ Reference work in muni- 
cipal libraries” by Miss L. I. Edwards seems to be mainly intended for 
Entrance Examination students. ‘The Times literary supplement, also 
published weekly, reviews books on all subjects . . .” is a not unfair sample. 
Failing to distinguish clearly between the work and problems of large general 
reference libraries and of smaller, essentially quick-reference, collections she 
does not deal adequately with either. Her irritatingly loose use of the word 
“research” suggests that she is ignorant of its real meaning in relation to the 
use of library materials. Nor does Mr. Bushnell on “ Reference work in 
university libraries ” go very deeply, but his remarks on developing a critical 
attitude towards reference books should be studied by every student. At the 
other end of the scale Mr. Thornton writes very competently about the rather 
specialised work of medical libraries ; though this is a field in which a very 
detailed and authoritative text-book is available. The anonymous “ Librarian 
of a national newspaper” adds nothing to what is already available on the 
work of newspaper libraries. A detached analysis of how they meet their 
very special problems would have been of real value to all reference workers, 
but this we are denied. 

The most valuable chapter, and the longest, is that by Mr. R. Haxby 
on “ Municipal commercial and technical libraries,” which is mainly a 
detailed description of the service provided at Leeds. He includes the 
details of two special classification schemes that he has developed, and a 
useful list of publications which include lists of trade names. Less useful 
are a very brief list of overseas trade directories, and a far from exhaustive 
subject index to abstracting services. Not everyone will agree with his 
statement that “every third year is ample for most annuals,” and he makes 
no mention of the very great value in this connection of foreign telephone 
directories. Miss Exley on “Scientific and technical research libraries” 
covers much the same ground, though in less detail, and pays more attention 
to routine methods than to the use of the material. The book closes with a 
40-page annotated list of “Essential reference books” prepared by Dr. A. J. 
Walford. This is likely to be treasured for its pithy comments by examinatian 
students at “revision time.” Though everything listed is “essential” to some 
libraries, the list as a whole attempts to cover too wide a ground to be of 
much value for selection purposes. It appears to have been prepared in 
1949 ; it is unfortunate that the publishers apparently gave Dr. Walford no 
opportunity to revise it before printing. There are rather more minor errors 
and misprints than one would have expected. 

Among the topics which are inadequately dealt with one might mention: 
the essential functions of reference libraries; procedure in answering 
enquiries ; government publications; maps; the administrative problems 
involved in organising and exploiting a large collection for reference work. 
Many of the contributors appear incapable of writing good English. The 
publication of this sort of book is not calculated to enhance the reputation 
of British librarianship. 

P.M. pe P. 
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